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From the Augusta Masonic Journal. 


An Address delivered before Columbia Lodge, No. 8 
and Darley Chapter, in Trinity Church, Columbus, 
(ia. on the Festival of St. John the Evangelist, De- 
cember 27th, 1841. By 


Rev. Wn. D. Catrns, M. M. 
Concluded from p. 282. 


Now, if it was so with him, and if resting upon the 
beso of love, the spirit of heavenly charity may be 
thus sure to have been imbibed by him. we here open- 
ly confess that we believe it should be so. in like man- 
ner also, with us. Grateful has been the stream of 
benevolence to the afflicted and oppressed, which in 
all ages has been seen to flow from the power of such 
examples; and only the more greatful, as from a near- 
er connexion with the only source of all earthly goods, 
it has been found to be derived thus from its ‘* head 
spring,” hard by unto the Throne of God, whose grace 
has supplied it, and to the fountaiu of whose grace it 
will return again. Oh, if we could but take the ele- 
vated position npon which he stood, and behold from 
the very presence of Holiness, the whole world of sin, 
and from the side of happiness, the misery with which 
earth is filled, it would, in very truth, be so with us, 
tor we should be like him. The beneficence which 
blessed the world, would be manifested in like man- 
ner, also, in its ameliorating power upon us; and with 


it, the piety which constrained at the call of Christ, , 


both him and his brother James, te renounce the ties 
of family, and to follow him. 

But for one reason, and, as viewing it in the light 
of a higher obligation than can arise out of the mere 
outward relations of life, the conduct of St. John 
would be inexplicable to us, in this seeming act of pa- 
rental abandoment, and apparent disregard of the high 
demands of filial ohedience and love. He knew, how- 
ever, of one greater than Zebaden, and to whom he 
wis far more indebted than he could be to any father 
iccording to the flesh. 

But no, the mere daties of charity might have been 
performed by the kindly feelings of a human heart, 
and sympathy awakened io a breast like his, would 
fiad it difficult, if not impossible, to resist the inclina- 
ton to goad, when the just ends of good had not even 
been proposed to it. Indeed, we read in the Gospel 
of one who performed an act of beneficence from an 
improper notion, as when itis said by the “ unjust 
judge,” “ Though I fear not God, nor regard man, 
vet, because this widow troubleth me, I will avenge 
her, lest by her continual coming, she weary me.”— 
But it was no feeling of sympathy, or consideration 
of selfishness suck as this, which actuated the conduct 
of our patron, and on account of which we commem- 
orate him this day. A much higher motive will be 
found to have governed him, and one of much nobler 
iofluence, without which, benevolence may be regard- 
ed as an amiable virtue, but with which, it becomesin 
fact, am emanatien from the heart of God. It is the 
transcendant excellency of the human soul, the reali- 
zation of its highest good, that which, as defining all 
to the will of God, accomplishes its highest objects in 
the promotion of glory. 


Behold itsexhibitioa, brethren. He said, of atruth 


‘he that hateth his brother is in darkness, and walk- 
eth in darkness, and knoweth not whether he goeth, 
because that darkness hath blinded his eyes.” He 
has said it, and we applaud him for it. It was the 
poseattir te of the * new commandment” which he 
| wrote uato us, “that we should love another.” We 
admit it, aad have recorded it even, as a fundamental 
maxim of our Craft. But, that we may not thus 
| walk in darkness, or be blinded by it, he has also de- 
|clared this message, * that God is Light, and in him 
lis no darkness at all.” So that, if we walk in the 
light, as he is in the light, we have not only fellowship 
/one with another, but the blood of Jesus Christ his 
i Son, clearseth us from all sin. I say then that this is 
a higher principle, without which a man may indeed 
be both charitable and kind; but with which, he can 
‘only be, what the rules of action which we have ac- 
| knowledged require he should be, holy and good. In 
lthe light ot this principle we must contemplate him 
whom we have met to celebrate ; fur indepently of it, 
we can never estimate or follow him aright. 

As the founder of our order then, it we consider 

him as such, or as our confessed aud admired patron, 
at least, we may suppose him as saying, with the apos- 
tle Paul, ‘in reference to the noblest monument of 
the grace of God, which has ever been erected, the 
Church which was purchased with the blood of his 
Son, ** According to the g ace‘of God which is given 
unto me,%s a wise master-builder, I have laid the 
foundation, and another buildeth thereon. But, let 
every man take heed how he buildeth therefore ; for 
other foundation can no man lay, than that is ‘laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.” I have heard it said, that no 
man can be a good Mason who is not also a good 
Christian. I helieve it, and therefore repeat the de- 
claration—a Mason he may be, as he may be alsoa 
Christian, by profession; but he cannot be a consist- 
ent member, either of the church or of the lodge, un- 
less he is both in profession and practice, a religious 
man. “The very fact that we celebrate this day, and 
that we are called by the name of the disciple of Je- 
{sus, who rested in his bosom, should convince us 
| of it. 
He was the ** Master builder’ —we, as co-laborers 
;with him. are now called to farther his work. In the 
| bonds of a common brotherhood let us go forward with 
‘eladness, to the task assigned us. Labor for the time 
lis ours, and “the night cometh in which we cannot 
|work.’’? Refreshment should be expected only when 
four work it done. But, if faithfal in our day, as it 
will rejoice us thea, when the voice from heaven sha!I 
assure us, that ** blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord from kenceforth,”* because * they rest from their 
labors and their works do follow them,” so it will 
give us even greater and more lasting joy, in the hour 
of its final completion, when * the head-stone itself 
shall be brought forth with shoutiags 6f grace, -grace 
unto it.” 


Bréthren,‘my duty is done. I have spoken to'you 
with ‘the candor of a Mason and ‘the sincerity‘of a 
Christian. ‘Let the candor which'you'have exacted 
of me be krown also in the regard which‘you are bound 
to render to these admonitions. ‘Rettiember, at least, 
whether these be heeded vr not, ‘that there is a Mas- 
terto whom you must give account. You cannot 
meet in your accustomed ‘places, ‘without being called 
to recollection concerning'them. No: only are the 
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| symbols of innocence and uprighteousness there, the 
tokens of friendship and of holy love, the chart of du- 
ty and the light of truth, but there are also there, the 
emblem of justice and the omniscient eye, assurances 
to us at least, of knowledge without error, and an 
Almighty Judge. Let these suffice. In the improve- 
ment of them we can have little to fear. But, the 
SemeeaNe of neglecting them who shall be able to 
tell? 


‘* What matter, whether pain or pleasures fill 
The swelling heart, one little moment here 
From both alike, how vain is every thrill 
While an untned eternity is near? 
Think not ofrest, fond man in \ife’s career 
The joys and griefs that meet thee, doth aside 
Like bubbles, and thy bark right ‘onward steer 
Thro’ calm and tempest, till it cross the tide, 
Shoot into port in triumph, ‘or serenely glide. 


Some high or humble éenterpiise of good 
Contemplate, tillit shall possess thy mind— 

Become thy study, pastime, rest and food— 
And’kindle in thy heart a flame refused. 

Pray heaven for firmness, thy whole soul to bind 
To this thy purpose—to begin, pursue 

With thoughts all fixed, and feelings purely kind; 
Strength to complete, tind with delight review, . 

And grate to givé the praise, where all is ever due.” 





From a Masonic Address delivered at Greensboro, 
Choctaw county, by the Hon. C. H. Sanpers, on the 
24th ult., that’being the anniversary of the patrons of 
the order St. Joha the Evangelist—we have been 
permitted to ‘make following olequent extract, which 
we commend to the perusal of our readérs. 


‘‘And finally my brethren of the mystic tie, in 
looking around upon this large and attentive audience 
who have come to learn something of the morals aad 
precepts which our institution inculeates, 1 cannot 
refrain from calling your attention to the duties and 
obligations we owe to woman—with ‘justice termed 
‘the last best gift of God to man,” she ever exerts in 
her appropriate sphere over the wild destinies of our 
race a controlling and salutary influence. ** Last at 
the cross and earliest at the tomb,” her whole life is 
illustrative of the virtues that elevate, refine and adoru 
humanity. 

‘Sincere in her piety, constant in her friendship, 
earnest and devoted in her love, sue obeys the gener- 
ousand lofty impulses that spring instinctively in her 
bosom, encounters danger and braves misfortune, and 
in the fervor and depth of her own pure feelings for 
each noble action, finds alke its motive and its reward. 
Over the dark and sluggish stream of life, she throws 
the mild radiance of her gentle virtues, that beath the 
more briglitly as clouds and storms darken and agitate 
its surface. 

All the hallowing associations aud chérished recol- 
lections of the past as well as the glorious visions of 
the fuiure ate blended withthe mémory. In all the 
several relations of'life as sister, ‘wife and mother, for 
ler delicate attention, sympathetic tenderness and 
anxious solicitude, she exacts ftom ws our admiration, 
homage and gratitude. Asa sister she is the gentle 
companion of our brotherhood ;~—as a wife, the confi- 
ding partner of our bosom, she clitigs te us in prus- 





perity and adversity; unseduced by ‘the attractious of 
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the former, undisturbed by the horrors of the latter— 
and as a mother, a ministering spirit whose midnight 
vigils guard the unconscious slumbers of infancy—a 
lovely seraph whose unceasing, self sacrificing devo- 
tion extending from the cradle to the grave, attends 
us through all the various phases of life, and cheers 
and sustains us in the last moments of expiring mor- 
tality. Yes, it isthe mother's eye, whose look of 
love gazed on us when we first met the light, and 
which sleeps notin its affection 'till the grave has 
closed over the object of its care. {tis the mother's 
ear that first drinks in the lisping accents of our in- 
fancy, and that grows not indifferent to the story of 
our sorrows or our ‘joys, until that ear has stiffened 
in death. Such my brethren, is woman; lovely, in- 
nocent, confiding woman. In all ages the inspiring 
theme of the poet and the minstrel; the object of ad- 
miration and regard by the knight and warrior, she is 
peculiarly the care of our order. A mason’s wife, 
daughter or mother, never looks in vain to 4 mason’s 
charity or protection. Love, honor and cherish her 
and though for wise purposes, she is net permitted to 
eater our Lodges here; yet when the Jast wave of 
time shall have disembogued into the limitless ocean 
of eternity—when a sound from the South shall be 
heard calling for the last time the craft from labor to 
refreshment—then shall woman take her place in 
that Lodge “not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens." 








MISCELLANY. 








THE BISHOP’S HOUSE-KEEPER. 


In a city in the south of France, which we will not 
name at present, there lived, a few years ago, a bishop 
a kind, amiable old man, severe to himself, indulgent 
to others, so good and so charitable that every body 
loved him. His house was a model of propriety and 
hospitality. It was managed by an old house keeper, 
Madame Pichard. In a batchelcr's establishment the 
supreme authority is exercised by a lady. Madame 
Pichard was the very model ot house-keepers, and 
every thing weat on admirably under her husband, a 
drunken, quarrelsome old man, who, at the time of 
our story, was carried off by a dropsy produced by his 
excesses. A few days after his death the bishop 
weat up to his housekeeper's apartment to pay her a 
visit of condolence. 

* Well, my dear madam,” began his lordship, ‘I have 
called to endeavor to console you in your afilic- 
tions. You must not grieve too deeply. We are all 
mortals you know, and sooner or later, we come to 
the end of our earthly pilgrimage, Your husband's 
life is now ended, it would have been better if he had 
never spent so much of it im drinking, but still the 
mercy of heaven has no bounds.’ 

* Your lordship is very good, bet to say the truth I 
was not thinking of my husband at abl; } will not de. 
ceive you.’ 

* Really!’ answered the bishop. 

* Your lordship knows that my husband was adrun- 
kard, that he used to beat me, and sold my clothes 
io buy liquor with; for my own part, [ am only sorry 
that he lived so long.’ 

This was a kind of funeral oration for which the 
bishop was hardly prepared, and st was no little aston- 
ishment that he replied, 

‘You must tell me all aboutit,’ said the bishop with 
the curiosity of age. 

‘And your lordship does not know aay thing about 
my Augustus,’ continued the house-keeper in a mel- 
ancholy tone. 

‘Your Augustus, Madame Pichard! 
plain.’ 

‘I was born at-Bouwlogne, if it please your lordship 
At fifteen they called me the village beauty, and EI sup- 
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him; his name was Augustus, and we used to call him 
handsome Gussy.' He soon singled me out, aad 
when my father went to Paris, and my mother was 
outof the way, he was always at my side. When 
one gets to be an old woman, and has a grown up girl 
to take care of, one rails at lovers, but still that was 
the happiest time in my life; and I remember as if it 
was yes'erday. Iwas proud of my Gussy, who was 
the village beau, and he soon quitted the other girls 
to pay his courtto me. All this sounds very strange 
to your lordship no doubt. My father and mother 
would never have agreed to my marrying so wild a 
fellow as he was they forbade him the house, but we 
used to meet often in secret. Hewould prowl around 
all day only to get a single look at me, and then, oh 
how happy and proud I was! One day my father had 
gone to the city with a load, and I slipped out to try 
tosee Augustus for a moment; we had not seen 
each other for a fortnight! 1 met himin the high- 
road. If yom lordship knew what a delight it is to 
meet one’s lover, when one is just eighteen, and been 
parted from him for a fortnight, you would compre- 
hend how one feels. I forgot father, mother, every 
thing. We stood under a tree by the road side, look- 
ing into each other's eyes ; we were so happy that we 
did not even speak. A cart came along, it was my fa- 
ther's, he saw us, sprung out, and began to beat me 
for having met Augustus against his orders. I am 
certain that if he had attacked Augustus he would not 
have resisted, but the poor fellow could not bear to. 
see me suffer, he attacked my father and they fought 
desperately. My tather caught up a stone and split 
open Augustus’ head, he cn the other hand dealt the 
old man such a blow that he fell senseless.’ 

. ‘Oh, run, run, Augustus, said I, ‘if the people 
should catch you, you are lost!’ He obeyed me, fied 
and I never seen himsince. My father came to and 
gave mea dreadful beating. He determined to mar- 
rv me off, and easily found a man who was willing to 
take me withoutany affection, in consideration of a 
good dower. When I was tired of being beaten every 
morning and night, I became Madame Pichard. | 
never loved my husband: he knew that my father 
used to beat me and he followed his example. We 
wandered over the whole of France, in great want and 
misery for the most part, till your lordshipg kindness 
gave us support That is my story.” 

* And what became of handsome Gussy !’ 

* He thought he had killed my father, and left the 
village. He was alad of courage, no doubt he enlis- 
ted; perhaps he is row a Colonel, General, or Count, 
who knows! unless he was killed in battle. But 1 
cannot believe that he is dead; I have been looking 
for him these forty years; [ expect every moment to 
hear him knock at the door, and see him come in with 
his graceful figure, and his mild blue eyesand waving 
locks.” 

‘So then you suppose my good lady, that your Gussy 
is just the same now as he was then?’ 

* So T fancy please your lordship.’ 

* Why that is folly,’ your Augustus has grown old 
like other men: by this time his face must be wrink- 
led, his head bald, his figure bent double. If you 
were to see him now you would not know him.’ 

* Oh, that’s impossible! I can’t believe that he’s so 
changed, but at any rate I should know him among 
among a thousand. Put him in the middle of an 
army aad I’lllay my life I'd recognise him at the very 
first.” 

‘You are mistakeu, madame, you dwell in fancy on 
the youth of twenty, not on the old man of sixty-five 
and Augustus himself, if he was to see you would not 
knew you. To prove this to you—you have both liv- 
ed six months in my house without either’s suppos- 
ing what the other was—” 

What? what does your lordship mean?’ asked the 
old woman anxiously. 

‘To undecieve $you, Margaret-—I am your Augus- 
tus.’ 





pose, when eighteen, I was not much uglier; but ex- 
cuse me sir,’ said the old lady. ‘Iam going to tell 
you a love story, and shall only tire you.’ 

* Go on,’ réplied the dignitary, we are both of us old 
now, and can talk about such nonsense without dan- 


Ag 
‘There lived in the village a young man, tall, finely 
ormed, with blue eyes and curling light hair: I thiak 











Madame Pichard sprung up from her ehair, 
~~ held wp both her hands; she could not believe 
Im. 
‘Ob dear! is your lordship handsome Gussy ?’ 
* Certaialy.’ 
* The handsomest young fellow in the village ?” 





* Yeo, Margaret forty five years ago.’ 


1 can see him now ; all we girls used to pull caps for a 





* Was it 
en?’ 

‘ Alas! yes, Margaret.’ 

* Was it your lordship—I mean Augustus—T mea, 
your lordship—that my father hit with a stone?’ 

The dignitary took off his skull cap and showed , 
distinct scar on his shaven crown. 

‘I can tell you all ina very few words. When 1 
thought [ had killed your father, fled across th. 
frontier, | took refuge in a convent ; the good fathers 
gave me education; I wanted to go back to France 
to claim your hand, when I heard of your marriage, | 
determined to take orders; I abandoned the idle pur- 
suitsof my youth, and devoted myself to study and 
prayer. [ returned to France, I preached some thirty 
years, when I was nominated to the seat I now occy- 
py. You must stay with me, Margaret; we are both 
of us so old and so changed now that there is no dap- 
ger in the remembrance ofthe past. You see that 
your fancy was fed by a mere illusion, the object of 
your eyes, yet you did not know him nor he you. 
Nothing is lasting in this world, my child, all is Vanity 
and vexation of spirit.’ 

Madame Pichard continued to be the very model 
ofa careful housekeeper. ‘The servants stood in awe 
of her, aad believed that she was crazy, for they often 
heard her mutter to herself when she thought she was 
alone— 

‘Oh dear! his. lordship my handsome Gussy—oh 
dear! oh dear!” 


youthat I used to meet down in our gar. 





A CONNECTICUT STORY. 
The ellowing is related as the fact, having actually 
happeaed some years since in the State of Connecti- 
cut. 


A man ino rather indifferent circumstances, suv- 
rounded by a large family, being entirely out of meat, 
had recourse to the sheep fold of his neighbor (a 
wealthy farmer, for relief. The neighbor having a 
flock of sheep did not perceive that he had lost any, 
until one of the finest of the flock, very large and fat 
was missing—and counting his sheep found he had 
lost several. Unable toaccount for this extraordinary 
loss, he resolved a few nights after to watch. About 
midnight he observed an uacommon disturbance a- 
mong the sheep, by the sudden appearance of a man 
dressed in disguise. (C'uriosity, as well to observe the 
conduct of the person as to. fied hin out, induced 
him to lie still. Inthe flock there was a ram with 
whom, it seems, the man was io the habit of con- 
versing, as if he had been the actual owner of the 
sheep— 

* Well,” Mr. Ram,” says the nocturnal sheep 
stealer. ‘I have come to buy another sheep; have 
you any more to sell?” Wpon which he replied to 
himeelf, as in person of the ram. * Yes, I have sheep 
to sell.” By this tine the owner of the sheep per- 
ceived him to be one of his neighbors. ‘* What will 
you take for that large fat wether!” says the purchas- 
er. **Four dollars,” replied Mr. Ram. ‘ That isa 
very high price,” says the man: “but as you are so 
good as te wait on me for the pay, F think I will take 
him.” ‘+ Well, Mr. Ram,” continues the honest 
sheep buyer. ‘*Let me see how many sheep I have 
bought of you.” “If I am not mistaken,” says Mr. 
Ram, ‘this makes the fifth;’’ and then went onto 
cast up the amount of the whole, and after giving Mr. 
Ram a polite invitation to call on him for his pay, and 
bidding him good night, the man led him home, while 
the owner lay laughing at the novelty of the scene, a3 
highly gratified as if he had received ample pay for 
the whole. 

A few nights aftewards, when he supposed his neigh- 
bor was nearly out of mutton, he caught the ofd ram 
and tied a little bag under his neck, and placed a 
piece of paper on his horns, on which he wrote io 
large letters, ‘Ihave come for my pay.” Under this 
line he foeted up the whole amount of his five sheep; 
exactly as his neighbor had done, as befare related‘ 
he then took the ram to his neighbor’s house, where 
he tied him near the door, and then went home.— 
When the neighbor arose in the morning, he was not 
a little surprised to find asheep at his own door; but 
it was beyond words to express his astonishment when 
he found it was the old Ram with whom he had beea 





dealing so much in mutton, with his errand on bis 
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forehead, and the amount. of five sheep accurately 
made out, as he had done a few nights before in the 
person of the ram. Suffice it to say he obtained the 
money, and after tyiag it up nicely in the little bag, 
and tearing the paper from his horns. set the ram at 
liberty, Who immediately ran heme, jingling his mo- 
ney as if proud of having accomplished the object 
of his errand---te the no smali gratification of the 


owner. 











AMERICAN ENTERPRISE. 


We attach little importance to another circum- 
stance, by which the English explain our alleged 
want of fine writers and classical Interature. America 
say they, is destitute of moral interest, without ruins 
of mouldering castle, and remnants of Gothic abbeys, 
and massive remains of baronial towers and dungeons, 
and can therefore create none of those mighty spells 
in the voice of time to evoke the by-goae-remem- 
branches of feudal splendor, chivalric tournaments, 
chaunted masses, aad the associations of the past 
with the present and future. It is true, that a ceatu- 
ry of social existence, as a people, cannot have pro- 
duced such reminiscences. It is true, our poets can- 





Anecpore or Dr. Dwient AND Josern Denny. 
—Joseph Denny, while editor of that brilliant peri- 
odical the Port Folio, was travelling through New 
Jersey and arriving late in the evening ata village 
hotel, asked for lodgings. The inn-keeper informed 
him that his rooms were all full, except one, which 
was occupied by Dr. Dwight. 

““Tntroduce me into his room,” said Denny, ‘and 
I will make my way.” 

The tavern keeper accordingly took him to the 
room without announcing his name. Dr. Dwight 
was struck with hisjintellectual countenance, and soon 
entered into a literary conversation. The distin- 
guished men of America were passed rapidly in re- 
view. 
high eulogium upon him and called him the Addi-/ 
son of America—** but what a pity,” added he, ‘that; 
this man is given to midnight revels.” ‘TI believe,” 
said Denny, modestly, “that this is not the fact.”— 
“Permit me to tell you,” said the Doctor, very posi. | 
tively—‘that I know itis the fact; for I have heard | 
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raking fire without being able to return it effectually ! 
But by the American plan, they would be able to bring 
their formadable Paixhans to bear on an enemy in a 
few minutes, which would settle the matter much 
soonerthan a few 32 pounders. As steamers will play 
an important part all future naval warfare, the necessi- 
ty of.a si being able to bring her Paxian guns te 
bear atany point is obvious. Suppose one of our frig- 
ates chased by several steamers, and exposed to a con- 
tinual fire of shells, without being able to return any 
her speedy capture or destruction is inevitable; for it 
is well known that asolid shot doeslittle harm compa- 
red with shells. We have borrowed the principle of 
shell guns from the French, and | hope we are not to 





Atlength, Dr. D. named Denny—passed aj Groen to learn a better method of using them {rom the 


Yankees.—Uni. Ser. Mag. 





The following is just as good as if it had been re- 
ceived by the latest arrival :— 


Tue Litrre Kine.—It is said that the little rascal 


it from authority on which I can perfeetly rely.”—| destined to rule the British boasters of liberty, was 
After a moments pause, the current of conversation like Dickon, their former master, born with teeth.— 
was resumed: Mr. Jenny spoke of our distinguished | 'he other day, when his diminutive highness was do- 


divines—of our Edwards, ovr Davis and oat 
length he mentioned Dr. Dwight, anc pronounced 





not sing, our tourists cannot sketch Gothic ruins, or 
fallen towers and battlements. It is true, we cannot 
trace our origin to the noble blood of fighting barons, | 
or the despotism of princes and cardinals. It is true, 


i 


that our writers must seek their inspiration rather in| 
the grandeur and freshness of aature, than in the 


* ruins and reminiscences ofart. But instead of them, 


we have Niagara, which, duriag the first hour of con-| 
templation, would elicit poetry from Shylock—we | 
have our grand and almost interminable rivers—we 
have our White, Green and Aleghany mountains— 
we have our fresh-water seas, rippling in their lonely 
and magnificent vastness and beauty against their un- 
named shores. We have prairies of such dimensions, 
that the sun at one extremity is seen rising from an 
ocean of grass and flowers, down to which the blue of 
the heavens bends at the opposite limit, and vision is 
unbounded over this sublime expanse of verdure. 

In the most beautiful spots of these inspiring plains 
are the innumerable mounds, the lonely tombs of these 
strangely beautiful deserts, the remains of geaerations 
and races upon whuse existence tradition and research 
can threw no light, and impose so limit to the imagi- 
nation. Even if asked, where our works of art, we 
first date their commencement within the last thirty 
years, and point to the New York, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania canala, the last. being longer, we believe than 
any in the werld, with the exception of that of China. 
We indicate the Philadelphia Exchange, and show 
the inquirer the Girard College, a structure promising 
when completed, to be equally beautiful with that 
which was the boast of Athens, the Parthenon, and 
twice the size;—we take him to view the Grand 
Square ia the centre of the city ;—we show him rail- 
ways, and spires, and towns, and columns, and mag- 
nificent houses, rising in all directions. We lead 
him toward the great West, on whose waters he will 
see four hundred steamboats; in guiding him there 
we conduct him more than four hundred miles along 


| 


i*Lamcthe Doctor Dwight of whom you speak !"— 


him the first theologian and the first poet that Ame- 
rica had produced—*but what is a pity,” said he, 
‘*he is the most dogmatic man alive.” ‘* This,” 
said Dwight ‘is not the fact.” ‘* Permit me to tell 
you,” replied Denny, “that I know it ts the fact—I 
have it from authority on which I can pertectly rely.” 
The Drctor. a little piqued, raised his voice, and said 


And J,” said Denny, ‘‘am the Mr. Denny of whom 
you speak.”’ After this introductioa, they arose and 
shook hands and were good friends. 

A Sincutan Weasex Srory.—A friend gives us 
the following story, the truth is vouched for. Two 
geutlemen, who were passing near the cemetery, re- 
cently observed a weasel and a rabbit, whose singular 
movements attracted their attention. They were 
‘eyeing’ each other very iatently, and at a short dis- 
tance from the observer. The weasel was evidently 
aiming to drive the rabbit into a wall that he might 
entrap dim. The rabbit not liking the appearance of 
things, seemed to avoid his adversary. The two crea- 
tures kept their stations for some time, and neither 
appeared willing to move lest the other should gain 
some advantage. The ground was covered with a 
light snow which was severwl inches deep. Sudden! 
the weasel disappeared—the observers did not notice 
the direction he took. The rabbit perhaps suspic- 
ious still of the movement of his adversary, and not 
knowing in what direction to look for him, and fear- 
ing that he might fall into his devouring jaws, kept 
still upon the spot. Ina few moments, on the spot 
where the rabbit stood, the weasel and the rabbit were 
seen in deadly conflict.—The obseivers approached 
the spot; the rabbit was dead, and the weasel had 
‘taken to his heels.’ On examination, it was found 
that the weasel had entered the snow at the place 
where he was first seen, and worked his way beneath 
it, and come out exactly under the unwary rabbit. By 








the grand and continuous chain of the Pennsylvania, 
canal, pointiog, as we pass, at the parallel or lateral 
rail-roads. And we wind with him more than a hun- 
dred miles along the beautiful Juniata mountains, a- 
mid scenery that must speak to the heart, if Nature 
has a voire to reach Yet more than all, we would} 
point out to him fifteen millions of people, better fed, 
and clothed, and housed, than a like number of peo- 
ple in any other country, all emulous to transcend 
their neighbors in wealth, comfort, honor, and all 
that the multitude are desirous to obtain, spreading 
themselves, in the freedom and enterprise of thoughts 
as chainless as the winds, over a country of half the 
magnitude of a continent! Surely, the citizen of 
such a country, with the unpollated English for his 
pea,and descended from the same blood with the 
great minds of the British Isle, may find excitement 
and the movement of his thoughts some where between 
the Atlantic Fond du Lac, or between the forests of 
Nova Scotia and the cane-skirted shores of the Mis- 
sissippi, provided only that he have thoughts and a 


this cunning course he had succeeded in capturing 
him.—Lowell Courier. 


' 
| 


ARMAMENTS OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN SHIPS. 

A few months ago, beiug in the United States, 
through the kiadness of an officerin the American na- 
vy. | had an opportunity of going on board the line- 
of-battle ship Delaware. She is certainly a noble 
ship ; but our London, Rodaey, and Nile, are quite 
equal to her, and I think, in some respects, superior. 
The medium guns on their quarter decks would be 
much more effective than her carronades. Butl was 
much struck with the mancer of placing their shell 
guns, which are ten inch; instead of being in the mid- 
ships, as in our vessels, they are fore and aft; four in 
the bow and fore in the stern, on the gun and main 
decks, and by means of railways, may be transferred 
from the broadside to the bow or stern, and back again 
immediately. The greatadvantage of this plan over 








heart, into-which external impulses can transtuse in- 
spiratio:- Zmothy Flint. 


ours must be cbvious at first sighy. Ina general ac-| 
,uon, how often have ships been exposed to a severe | 


ing Mrs. Brough the honor of receiving from her his 
customery nourishment, or, to speak more correctly, 
as the event will show, of taking a noon-day nipper, 
Mrs. Brough uttered a sharp cry of pain. 

“What is the matter with the baby?” seream- 
ed little Queen Vic. who was superintending the op- 
eration with truly maternal solicitude. 

“Oh Ind your majesty, I got a bite.” 

“Haul ’em in then, and take ’em off!” says little 
Vic, who, is a bit ofa wag. 

“Oh my eye,” said Mrs, Brough—* the little ras- 
cal brat—beauty! as Shirkspur says. 

* The heir bites shrewdly--itis nipping and a hea- 
ger heir.” 

“ Be sure you quote it correct ?” inquired Vic. 

« Yes, your Majesty: Shikspur is my veakness.” 

** Poor dear little precious: I hope he ‘aint 'urt ’is 
little tootsies,” cried the fond mother, regarding the 
royal infant tenderly, but keeping at a respectable dis- 
tance. 

“Ort ‘is teeth! she ‘aint got no buzzom to feel for 
any other body’s buzzom !” was Mrs. Brough’s aside 
—her audible ejaculation was— 

«Evenly little hiafant ! sweet prince of Whales, the 
exact himage;of.’is 'ighness, prince of Hilibut.” 

The prince of showed a determination to 
blubber, and spouted.—London Satirist. 





The other night a lady was caught in the rain: a 
stranger politely offered the shelter of his umbrella, 
which she accepted; when they arrived at the house 
she found he was a negro—thought black wrong co- 
lor for a rain beau. 





Hatr ann Hatr.—In Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Territory, lately, Mr. James Sorrowful was married 
to Miss Elizabeth Joy. A judicious union—joy and 
sorrow mixed together, will probably average cheer- 
fulness, the best of all dispositions. 





How strange are the retributions of time. Eliza- 
beth who in her maidenly jealousy and: hatred of the 
beautiful Mary Queen of Scotts, caused her to be 
executed on the false charge of conspiring for the 
throne, died without issue, and with her ceased the 
house of Tudor while Mary through her son, James 
lst has given sovereigns to Great Britain till the pre- 
sent day. 





Waitineton Parers.—The N. Y. Sun says :—~ 
“A large number of suits are now pending against 
persons, for violating of the post office law, in writing 
on newspapers sent by mail. If even the initials of 
a person's name is written on the paper, it subjects 
him to a penalty of $5, and $3 624 costs. If the case 
is sued, and goes to judgment, an expense of $40 ac- 
crues. The lawis very strict, and'leave no option 
with the Court.” 


Ask few favors but grant many—yet when necces- 
sary do not scorn toask aid—those who are too proud 
to accept favors are frequenily too selfish to grant 
them.—Lragments of Tine. 
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POPULAR TALES. 


From Chambers’ Edinburg Journal. 
A LATE REMARKABLE TRIAL AT 
GIBRALTAR. 

At Gibraltar, a month or two ago, there ogturred 
ene of those extraordinary cases, which show us how 
ineffectively the romancist, even when his immagina- 
tion is strained to the uttermost, can portray the ex- 
tremes of passion of which human nature is suscepti- 
ble. A communication, bearing date February the 
20th, from there to the Mediterranean, relates the fol- 
lowing particulars :— 

A respectable merchant, named James Baxwell, 
born at.London, had removed in early lifeto Gibral- 
tar, induced partly by the circumstance of his being 
of the same religious persuasion to which the people 
of his adopted country belonged. For many years he 
occupied a small dwelling near the base of Mount St. 
Michael, so renowned for its caves and chrystillisations. 











of lond cries, which gradually became fainter, and at 
length died altogether away. The auditurs looked at 
each other with amazement, and many were the con- 
jectures as to the cause of the sounds alluded to. A 
solution of the mystery was not lung in suggesting it- 
self. Elezia had disappeared ; she was no longer to 
be seen about her father’s house. Afier many low 
murmutis had circulated, the father was. interrogzted 
respecting hisdaughter. He said that she was miss- 
ing, certainly ; but whither she had gone, he knew 
not. He had nothing whatever to do, he said, with 
her disappearance. 

This explanation was not satisfactory. The whis- 
per went abroad that James Baxwell had assassinated 
his daughter, to prevent her marriage with William 
Katt, and, ultimately. this conjecture was. so forcibly 
pressed on the attention of the. public authorities, 
that they were compelled to arrest James Baxwell, 
and inquire into the matter. The dwelling of the 
merchant was examined, but nothing criminatory was 
found. *Thecave! the cave is the place!” cried 








He carried on a successful traffic in all the articles of|<o9me of the crowd. The magistrates then descended 
British manufacture introduced into Spain. He ac-|into the cave, and there, on lifting some loose stones, 


quired, in truth, a very considerable fortune in this | they found a portion of Elezia’s dress, sprinkled all; 


way. All the country knew that he hada large amount! over with blood. ‘They a!so discovered a small quaa- 
of treasure lying by him, not to speak of the capital ‘tity of hair, clotted with gore, and that hair was re- 
belonging to him, which was embarked in commerce. |cognised by many as having been taken from the 
His name was one of credit in all the principal houses} head of Elezia. 
of exchange in Europe. Baxwell protested his innocence. 
James Baxwell had a daughter, an only daughter,!seemed strong against him, and he was regular- 
aged seventeen, and of remarkable beauty. [ler coun-|}y brought to trial. The result was hisconviction for 
tenance and figure combined in a most agreeable man-!the murder of his daughter, and his condemnation to 
ner the pecvliar charms of the Englishwoman with] geath. 
the soft and languishing characteristics of the Span-; On receiving sentence, the. unhappy merchant 
iard. Young as she was, she had been for some two\trembled to excess, and afterwards seemed utter! 
or three years an object of devoted admiration to all overpowered by the dreadful nature of his situation.— 
the youths around Gibraliar, At church they de-: fe continued ina state almost of total insensibility 


voured her with their eyes; and many a one thought‘ during the interval between his trial and the day ap- f 


to himself that happy above all men would he be who | pointed for his execution. On the morning of the lat- 
could win the smiles of Elezia Baxwe}!. But Elezia| rey day, the jailor came to anounce to him, for the fi- 
bestowed her smles’upon no one. She seemed to car-| a] time, that the moment of fate was at hand. The 
ry maidenly modesty to freezing coldness. At mass,| merchant was seized again with a fearful trembling, 
her eyes ware ever bent upon her book, regardless of|and he cried, what he had reiterated to allwho saw 
all the glances cast upon her by others him in his confinement, ‘+ Before my., Maker, I swear 


But the proof) 








Such wasat least the case till shortly before the 
events to be narrated. At length, however, Elezia did 
see one who awakened in herselfsome of the emmo- 

ions which she had cansed in others. At mass, one 
fy. she observed the eyes of a youog. stranger fixed 
upon her with an.expression of admiration and respect. 
To her he seemed a being superior to alh the young 
men she had ever beheld. From that moment, her 
calm and self-posessed demeanour left her forever.— 
Abroad and at. home, she was restless and uneasy.— 
But, ere long. the stranger found an opportunity of 
being introduced to her, and mutual avowals of love 
followed at no great distance of time. 








Assured of the affections. of Elezia, the young 
stranger then presented himself to Mr. Baxwell. “T[ 
am named William Katt,” said he to the merchant| 
“Tam, like yourself, an Englishman ; I am ofrespec- 
table family and character, young, aud wealthy.— 
Give me your daughter—we love one another. 

‘* Never!” said James Baxwell, to whom the posi- | 
tion and circumstances of the young man were not un-| 
known; “never! You belong to the dominant reli-| 
gion of England by which my father suffered so muach| 
and so long. You area Lutheran and my daughter 
ig a Catholic. 
nor will I ever give my consentto its. Efezia shall| 
never be yours!”” The daughter, informed .of this’ 

' declaration, threw herself at the feet ,of her. father, 
and endeavoured to move him from his purpose.— 
Her lover did the same.. But the father remained ob- 


stinate, and a violent scene took place between Elezia| 


and her parent. The blood of the fiery south coursed 
in the daughter's veins, jand :she declared that she 
would marry the object. of her choice, despite of all 
opposition, James Baxwell, on the other hand, de- 
clared that he would sooner Kili her with his own 
hands, than see her carry such a resolution into ef- 
fect. Asto William Katt, who, stood by at this scene 
he kept silence. What thoughts were revolving in 
his mind, it would be difficult to say. 

Two days afterwards, an alarming noise.was, heard 
by the neighbors to issue froma cave immediately 
adjaining the merchant's house, aad used by him for 
some domestic purposes. The ngige cousisted at first 


Such an union could not be eel 


that Lam guiltless of my.child's death” 

They led him ont to the scaffold. There he found 
among others, William Katt, who, it should Rave 
been said,,was,the most important witness against him 


at his trial, having repeated ta the court the threat of 


assassination which had been uttered by James.. Bax- 
well in his presence against Elezia. No sooner did 
the doomed merchant behold Katt, than he exclaim- 
ed, at the very foot of the scaffold, * My friend, in one 
minutel shall-be in eternity. I wish to die in peace 
with all men. Give me, your hand—I pardon you 
freely for the injury your evidence has done to me.” 
Bexwell said this with some composure, but the ef- 
fect ot his. words upon Katt were very striking. He 
became pale as death, and could not conceal the depth 
of his agitation. 


Baxwell mounted the steps of the gallows slowly 


jand, gave himself up to the ancient custom of Gib- 


raltar, the executioner commenced his last duties by 
crying in a loud voice, ** Justice is doing! Justice is 
done!” fie then placed the black bonnet on the 
head of the condemned merchant, and pulled it down 
in frontso as. to cover the eyes. He had just done 
this, when he was stopped in his proceedings by a 
loud cry from the side of the scaffold—* It is I who 
am guilty !-—-I alone!" 

This cry came from William Katt. The magis- 
trates in attendance instantly called him forward, and 
demanded anexplanation. The young man avowed 
that he had carried off Elezia, with her consent, to be 
his wite, and that she was residing not far off in con- 
cealment. But toher he did aot communicate other 
measures which he had taken, chiefly to revenge him- 
self for the scorn of her father. He had contrived to 
cut.off a portion of her hair while she slept. He had 
clotted it with the blood of a lamb, and had also 
sprinkled in the same way a part of Elezia’s dress, 
which he had purloined. These articles he had had 
placedin the cave, and there, also, had he emmitted 
personally those. cries, which had borne so heavily 
against the merchant, The generous, pardon which 
ithe mezchant had bestowed on him at.the scaffold, 





had awakened (the young man said) instantaneous re- 


—_ in his breast, and compelied him. to. avow the 
truth. 

Thisconfession was.partly. made at the scaffold, and 
paatly afterwards. As. soon.as Katt had spoken out 
decisively, the executionar had turned to.James Bax. 
well to take: from him. the iasignia of; death. ‘The 
merchant, almost unobserved, had sunk down into « 
sitting posture. ‘The black bonnet was. drawn by the 
executioner from off his eyes and head. It was found, 
that he was a corpse ! No exertions had the slightest 
effect in awakening in him the spark of life. The 
physicians, saying all they could on sucha subject, 
declared that he had:died from the effects of strong 
immagination. 

William. Katt was conducted to prison amid. the 
clamours of the populace, there to await judgement 
for his misdeeds. 

Elezia. the unhappy daugbtes of aa unhappy father 
retired to a convent for life, immediately on learning 
all that had passed. ; 
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GENIUS. | 

Genius is often confounded with talent. But very 
jfew even of the most learned seem to have a just con- 
iception of these terms; if we may judge by the use 
ithey make of them in.common conversation. This 

\is attributable to the want of that reflection which is 

‘necessary to the correct use and appreciation of words, 

‘and to the Copiousness of our language. In older 

|countries.where literature has received greater atten- 

|tion, and more skill has been exercised in giving it a 

|form.and substance, it is reasonable to expect that lan- 

| guage will be more correctly defined. We are young 

in letters ; and as a people, have not that established 

vehicle of intellectual commanication which years 

alone can give. Aithough to some this may be sutii- 

cient excuse for the indiscriminate use of terms, yet 

to others it is no apology whatever. Every one who 

has arrived to the age of reflection should think for 

himself—his observation so acute, his invesiigation so 

accurate, that-every farm-of speech has its own proper 

signification. 

Genius is more the effect of. aature than talent. It: 
is an innate disposition. by wkich man is qualified for 
some particular employment. Talent is the result of, 
application, and the judicious improvement of those 
faculties which are common ty. all men., The one 

rows out of the very nature of the mind itself, and is 
exhibited rather in spontaneous ebullitions than in 
protracted and severe efforts. The other.is the pro- 
gressive developement and cultivatioa of the mental 
powers, and is much better fitted to cope with difficul- 
ties, and to endure long and laboriousthought. Both 
are influenced ty circumstances, and susceptible of 
great improvement. Many times they are combined 
in the same person; and no doubt this is one reason 
why the two have been so much blended together.— 
The discipline which is often exercised to check the 
wanderings and restrain the excesses of genius adds 
to its strength, and at the same time imparts to it the . 
staidness and dignity of taient. Its impetuesity is 
abated, its more prominent features are reduced to 
harmony with the rest; and in process of, time it as- 
sumes the symmetry and proportion of a well ba- 
lanced mind., Especially will this be the case if moral 
principle be made a part of that discipline. There- 
fore it is frequently difficult to decide whether the in- 
tellectual ability of man should be charged mainly to 
the account of his own assiduity and energy. or to 
the pre-existing natural disposition of his owa mind ; 
in other words, whether it should be attributed to ta- 
lent or to genius. No doubt both are very necessary 
to his paramount success in the sphere in which he 
may choose to be occupied ; but that he may succeed 
simply with one of these, seems evident from experi- 
ence and observation. We have endeavored thus 
briefly and plainly to give to each of the terins under , 
consideration its respective meaning according to the 
sense in which it is used by, the most learned and cor- 
rect speakers of the age. _ 

There are those who contend for, the impartiality 
of nature, and their arguiwents are certainly plausible. 
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It seems to them almost an impeachment of divine 
goodness to suppose the gifts of genius bestowed on 
some and withheld from others. Are we aot, say 
they, all equally the objects of a superintending care, 
formed for the attainment of the greatest excellence in 
mental and moral character ?—with equally important 
interests and objects to protect and secure? An- 
swering these questions in the affirmative, would not 
be to admit that every one is or should be originally 
of equal intellectual capacity. Diversity of talent is 
perfectly compatible with the attainment of these ends. 
In the order of nature a peculiar sphere of action is 
assi:ned to each individual, andthe wisdom of this ar- 
rangement is manifest in the harmony that subsists be- 
tween the different occupations of life. To qualify 
them for their own spheres, they may, and frequently 
do, need something more than mere ordinary capacity 
—2n innate bias, a aative direction of the mind. So 
also in the order of providence the highest happiness 
of the liuman family seems to have been consulted 
in the singular prepossessions and gifts of geaius. So 
far from exhibiting partiality, it is one of the surest 
and most perfect means by which contentment and 





happiness are brought home to all. Every one, re- 
signed to his own vocation, follows it with a cheerful 
and contented spirit. Nothing like impatience in the, 
gradation of ranks disturbs peace of mind and purity | 
of feeling. If all were qualified by nature in the same 
measure for the various pursuits of life, division of la- 
bor could not so easily be effected; and the conse- | 
quence must be that while many professions were, 
barely supplied o:hers would be overstocked. From | 
these congregated bodies but little good could possibly | 
result. I'he conflict of interest, the hostility of ri-| 
valship, and every malignant passion would embitter | 
and lessen the comforts of life. Whereas now by the 


due cocrse of nature, every branch of labor is carried; 


oa with success and harmony, and the numbers that 
enterinto them are adequate to supply the demand 
made for.the product of each branch. Now all this 
is effected not by resisting the natural inclination of 
the mind, Gut by piaciug ourselves entirely at its dis- 
pasal. 

Progressive improvement must indeed be very slow 
if men.are unwilling to follow the dictates of their own 
genius. There is net an individual but has more or 
less qualities which can make him useful to himself 
and others. If he chooses to employ these judi- 
ciously.he cannot fail! to improve. The great diffi 
culty is, men refuse to perfect themselves in what they 
may,and waste their time in attempting to master 
what.they cannot.. he error is too common for men 
of genius to suppose that they have already compass- 
ed the objects for. which they were designed, and thus 
turn their attention to objects for which they are 
wholly unfit. The time which is.iv this manner was- 
ed might. if used for the advancement of their own 
natural talents, mot only reflect credit on themselves, 
but accelerate vastly the onward march of improve- 
ment. The response made by the oracle of Delphos 
ta the Roman orator when he consulted her as to the 
course of study he should pursue, was not more la- 
conic than correct. * Follow nature,” was the reply. | 
[ifthe world were content.to do this, nearly every man| 
would be as cistinguished in his own sphere as was} 
Cicero in his.. For proof.we have.only to look at the 
settled course of nature, and the stern inflexibility of 
her Jaws. She hastKe utmost ability to perform all 
her engagements, and she will perform them prompt- 
ly and in due time. She will not fail to guide whom- 
soever she has lavished her bounties upon; and the 
toil it may cost will surely be repaid. If we disregard 
her gifts, the fault is all our own; and nothing we 
can do will.ever adequately redeem. the loss sustained. 
There is also a feeling of security in obeying the dic- 
tates of nature. Hopeis inspired, energy awakened, 
and success made moresure. Half our task is accom- 
plished in the obedience. we render.. The effort put 
forth, however feeble, being in accordance with native 
bias, produces results astonishing, even to ourselves. 
To thwart all these beneficent designs is. to abandon 
the certainty of ultimate triumph, for doubt and. ¢on- 
jecture—to throw away the stimuli of hope and, ener- 
gy, and trust to chance. An instance may now.and 
then occur where by long and laborious application 
proficiency is made even against.the promptings of 
nature; but how much easier and greater might that 











bestowed in a manner consistent with the dictates of 
genius. The amount of intellectual wealth lost by 
misdirected mind is not easily comprehended. The 
accumulated wisdom acquired by aright direction 
of mind for ages to come could hardly compensate for 
the loss. 

But there are dangers connected with genius. Ex- 
perience has too well taught us this fact. We won- 
der why many who have the most ability to add much 
that is valuable to society should degrade themselves 
so as to become it worst enemies. Perhaps if we un- 
derstood better the peculiar texture and secret influ- 
ences of the mind that owes its power to nature, we 
should have less wonder and morecharity. Itis quite 
common for man to measure man by the world’s stand- 
ard, to lay down axioms as applicable to all which in 
truth are only so to the mass; hence the condemna- 
tion heaped upoa every effort of gemus which does 
not square with popular opinion. We do not apolo- 
gize for the abuse of native power, nay, we utterly 
repudiate the thought; but it dors seem as though 
more liberality of feeling would better accord with 
truth and reason. 

‘One great danger is, that stahzlity willbe destroyed. 
If this is swept away, the man had better never pos- 
sessed singular endowments, than. that he should be- 
come fickle in effort, and visionary in theory. Men 
of strong natural parts are most generally men of 
strong passions, and are consequently beset with ma- 
ny temptations. It is not in the nature of passion to 
be weakened by indulgence, but to acquire strength 
from every gratification. When therefore the man of 
strong natural intellect loses command over himself, 
he is hurried by the impetuosity of his disposition in- 
to excesses which might well astonish his less gifted 
neighbor. Pubiie opinion but seldom restrains him, 
the voice of reason affects nothing, his whole conduct 
seems governed by an irresistible fatuity. The mere 
force of intellect has little power to control the pro- 
pensities. Moral principle when alive and inactive 
operation, offers the oaly effectual safeguard. It es- 
pecially becomes the man of genius therefore to-oulti- 
vate a proper regard for morality, and so to regulate 
his passions that they may not obtain the mastery.— 
To subdue them entirely would be as much an error 
as to give them the supremacy. ‘They are principles 
of human action, and upon their exercise, the full free 
developement of the faculties of the mind is in a mea- 
sure dependant. The last half century presents some 
most. striking examples of the hurtful influence of 
passion upon genius. The history of Byron is one 
continued triumph of passion. He was the mere crea- 
ture of impulse,.as. his writings evidently show. At 
one time we behold him entertaining and expressing 
noble and correct views of the natural attributes of the 
Deity, as-in * The Prayer of Nature ;” and at another 
time we behold him in quite another character, en- 
gaged in what Shelley calls in the language of refined 
depravity. ** his permacent sort of a liaison with the 
cantessa Guiccioli.” No sooner does he break loose 
from his wretched ‘paramour, than the independence 
of Greece imparts to him a new character; we hear 
no more of his-amours,.and sottish convivialities ; his 
soul is fired with feelings such as he himseif has ex- 
pressed in the poem commencing : 


Awake! (not Greece—she is. awake !) 
Awake my spi i ! think through whom 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake, 
nd then strike home! 


The eccentricities-and indiseretions of Shelley are 
attribucable to the same ungoverned strength of pas- 
sion. Expelled from Oxford, he became the associ- 
ate of Hunt.and Byron—divorced from. his wife, he 
married a daughter of the renowned Mary Woolston- 
craft. Although we admire the vehemence...of his 
feelings, yet we regret that it led him headlong. inte 
strange extremities. As we have before remarked, a 
proper regard for moral principle is the only sure 
safeguard against the turbulent excesses.of passion. 


("tt ; : 1) 
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Real men and women newer sneer at mechanics and 
operatives ; but self-styled.gentlemen and ladies not 
uafregeatly: do. | We have heard of a lady who, once 
left a ball room because a mechanic.entered.:. She, 
married a basket maker, and died a washer woman! © | 





proficiency have been, had the same application been 
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THE GATHERER. 
— ————— es 
CLASSIC IMP. 


The. editor was at his antediluvian table, busily 
writing—the imp was at his stand distributing pi, when 
in walked a green horn, who went to the imp, (mis- 
taking him: for the editor,) and said— 

_‘* Mister, you say'a gaod ddal- about Mr. Nissis and 
his pizened shirt. " Now; if you aint no ways’ particu- 
lar about tellin,’ I should like to know who Mr. Nis- 
sis is.’ 

* What! don't you-know ? said the imp with affected 
surprise and ooking very wise. 

‘No, I can’t say [ do,’ answered the other with a 
silly simper. 

‘Why: he was an old Mohawk Indian—a real sav- 
age old cock, I tel. you, who could drink his weight 
in liquor any day.’ 

* You don't say:so!* Waal, how did his shirt git: 
pizened ?' 

‘ Why, a chap found him drunk one day and puta 
shirt on him lined with wax and cow-itch. By the 
time he got sober the wax made it set pretty snug, [ 
tell you, and the cow-itch made him feel all fired un- 
comfortable. He acted as if he was possessed, and 
hopped about and tried to tear the shirt off, but he 
could'nt. At last he ran into the woods, screaming 
and yelling like ten thousand wolves. No one knows 
what ever become of that old Indian; for he was nev- 
er seen again.” 

‘Do tell! Waal, you printers do know every thing!’ 
and the green one. departed, not dreaming that the 
pseudo editor had been quizzing him. 

‘Ha, ha, ha!” roared the imp, whereupon the editor 
read him a very edifying lecture concerning the im- 
morality of lying... 








A Saarres Servep Our.—A man the other day 
got a crowd of..countrymen around him near the old 
market and attempted.to “surprise the natives” by a 
tew sleights of hand., After accomplishing a feat or 
two, and winning somebets, he.told one, of the specta- 
tors,.a tall raw looking fellow, that-he could turn a 
ninepence, into a.dollar if he could be furnished with 
one, The spectator out. with his leather pouch, and 
handed. the exhibitor,,.a ninepence, which the latter 
teadily apparently, converted into a silver dollar— 
handing it to the spectator to examine. The country- 
man, on receiving thedoNar, took off his hat and 
made a low bow.to-the exhibitor, exclaiming. ‘* Well, 
I'll be darned if.you-ha’nt.done it;” and then putting 
the dollar into the pouch from which he had taken 
the ninepence,- he added,i “ but. you aint a going to ~ 
turn it back iato a ninepence no.how. . 





Curtous Pinerimace.—Mar .Yohanna, the Nes- 
torian Bishop from Persia, a week or two since paid 
a visitto Mount Vernon—a pilgrim from the distance 
of six thousand miles, who had come to stand near 
the dust and admire the fame of our Washingtoa.— 
That fame has. spread its light to the farther Persia. 
The Bishop was accompanied bf the Rev. Justia 
Peikias, a Missionary in Persia. Mr. P. remarked, 
says a letter in the Philadelphia North American, he 
had stood on Mount Ararat, where the Ark of the 
ancient and venerable Noah had rested after the de- 
luge, but. not such emotioas possessed his soul as 
whea his feet stood on Mount Vernon, where repo- 
ses the dust of him, who, after a great moral conflict, 
ia which. military force and martial ‘merit were but 
constituent elements, retired to close a heroic life with 
a tranquil death. 





A dandy, who wanted the milk passed to him, at 
one of our taverns,thus asked for it: ‘* Landlady, 
please to pass your.cow down this way.” ‘To whom 
the lady retorted: “* Waiter, take this. cow dowa to 
where the caif is bleating.” 





An Ivishman,seeing a new. gallows erected, ' very. 
naturally enquired-who was going to swing; and was 
answered that it was one.Vowel. ‘* That. may. be," 
says Pat, “ but.thanks to the. good saints ‘tis. neither: 





s nor J.” ° 
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Horse Lixe.—A man suspected of stealing a horse 
wasarrested. ‘What am I taken for?” he inquired 
of the sheriff. “IJ takeyou for a horse,” wasthe re- 
ply; wereupon, he immediatly kicked the sheriff over 


and ran.-off. 








In the late edition of bis Dictionary, Webster has 
added a new and comprehensive verb. thus: ‘To 
Swartwout, va, vo absquatulate, run away, evaporate, 
back out, cut dirt, make tracks, take the Sabine slide 
and disappear.—Phil. Chron. 





RemarkaAB.Le ATMOSPHERICAL PaeNomMENOoN.—A 
most extraordinary halo roand the moon was observed 
on the night of March 21, at Gushendall, between 9 
and 10 o'clock, and lasted at least an hour aad a half. 
The appearance was exquisitely beautiful, and anum- 
ber of persons, accustomed for years, to witness at- 
mospherical phenomena, had never seen any thing 
like it. The air was perfectly still, and the whole 
heavens were covered with a slight gauze-like white- 
ness, which ceasing in a circle of immense circumfer- 
ence round the moon, was thickened into a band of 
considerable width, like many folds of gauze, or like a 
broad rim of ground glass—the circle perfect, the 
edges perfectly defined, yet soft. This enormous 
ring appeared hanging in space, far, far below the 
the moon, which shone in brilliant beauty in a sky of 
the finest blue, and seemed to look down from her 
place in the heavens upon the vial of cloud beneath. 
ag a disembodied spirit might look upon the cloud of 
sin and sorrow it had left; it was at once touching 
and magnificent. We had no means of ascertaining 
the circumference of the ring, and can only attempt 
to give a notion of it by analogy. To any one who 
has seen a ten feet orrery, it may convey some idea 
to say that the ring had to the moon the same sort of 
proportion that the orbit of Geqrgium Sidus, in such 
an orrery. would have tothe sun. A severe hurricane 
was predicted as the sure follower of sucha hale; 
but the weather for the succeeding twenty-four 
hours, has been unusually calm and bright.— Belfast 
Chronicle. 





Ax Oxp Patrrior.—The Lexington (Ky.) Gazette, 
of the 12th ult., states thata man by the name of 
John Stafflebear, who is in his hundred and ninth 
year, passed through that place on that day, on his 
way to Illinois! Mr. Stafflebear, was born on the 
banks of the Hudson river, on the 15th of February, 
1731, and has raised fifieen sons and daughters, the 
youngest of whom is thirty six years ofage! The 
old gentleman had attained to quite a respectable age 
when the Old Thirteen shook off the British yoke.— 
N. Y. Aurora. 





Youne Men.—Mental cultivation a republican 
duty.--Young man, you are a mechanic or farmer; 
to you are confided two invaluable trusts—-imind and 
freedom. The first is the preserver of the latter ; but 
unless you strengthen it by mental cultivation it will 
prove a weak and inefficint protector. Neglect your 
mind, and your rights, with the greatest blessings 
you can possess, will be ravaged from you.--- 
While you and your  fellow-working-men labor 
with their hands only, men who Jabor with their minds 
alone will, through government and other means, rob 
you of your toil, and then insult you because of your 
tame submission. Would you avoid this? ‘hen 
cultivate your minds; become familiar with the insti- 
tutions of your fellow-mechanics and institutions es- 
tablished for mutual benefit You will thereby de- 
velope your mental powers and social feelings, which 
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Several of the mail-ciders in Wisconsin have lately 
been chase] by wolves. It might not be a bad plan 
for Government to employ packs of wolves to chase 
its mail carriers upon a good many routes throughout 
the country.— Louisville Jour. 








Tue Prossian Government.—It is a struggle of 
eontradiction. A rigid censorship of the press, and 
a general education of the people ; a religions popu- 
lation; and an interference of government with, and a 
subversion of the edicts, of the religious observances, 
forms, and prayers of a church for which their forefa- 
thers had shed thsir blood in the battle field; a moral 
people, and an intermeddling of the hand of govern- 





ment in the free hand of maa as a moral agent in the! 


sanctity of family duty and management, and during 
the most precious period of human life for torming the 
moral habits and character—barrack room education 
for all classes—a wealthy and happy people, and a ru- 


inous yearly demand upon that time and labor out of| 





— 
contemptible : the Laws enacted by men of this de- 

,Scription fail to be held in their proper estimation : 

they are not obeyed with the conviction that they are 

passed for the public welfare, emanating from men of 
sound wisdom and integrity : not as edicts of pure pa- 

triotism—but as frequeatly imposed on the publie 

through party zeal and to satify the spleen of personal 

animosity aud private rancer, betraying men other. 

wise of much discrimination and plausible morality, 

to vote against their better jodgment to satisfy the 

feelings of a despicable petty party spirit. 

Is it not time that these low and contemptible pri- 
vate bickerings and party feelings come to an end? 
and that men selected for the enactment of wise and 
wholesome laws, who have the rights of so many mil- 
lions of freemen in their keeping, should exert every 





which alone national wealth and well-being can grow, | faculty and talent they possess, for the safety, honor 
fur the sake of an idle and unfounded display at re-|aad welfare of their constituents ; they should refiect 


views and parades of a military strength, not sufficient 


in reality, from the nature of its materials, for military | 


purposes—these are incompatibilities which even 


Prussian discipline cannot make march together. 
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7 Subscribers often write to us, that they are unable to send current 
money in pa ment for their subscriptions, To remove this objection we 
give notice, that notes on the solvent banks of the neighborhood, will at 
all times be received at PAR, if sent through the post master, who is so 
authorised b law. 








GRAND LODGE, OF THE STATE OF 
NEW-YORK. 

The Annual Communication of the Rt. W. Grand 
Lodge of the ancient aad honorable Fraternity of Free 
and Accepted Masons of the State of New York, will 
commence on Wednesday, the fire day of June, at 7 
o'clock P. M,, at the Grand Lodge room, Howard 
House, in the city of New-York. Delegates from the 
country are requestedto deposite their credentials with 
the Grand Secretary at the G. L. room, immediately 
on their arrival in the city. 
myl4 JAMES HERRING, Grand Secretary. 





Lecistative Prrsonatties.—There is scarcely 
any thing which gives so much pain to a lover of his 


|that the eyes of the friends of liberty throughout the 


| globe are upon them, deploring every act which tends 


ito retard the march of sound Republican principles 
and the rights of their fellow men. 


Stream Boatrs.-~The comfort to passengers from 
Albany to New York, or vice versa, is very considera- 
bly enhanced by travelling in a boat which makes its 
passage without stopping at the various landing pla. 
ces. Sleep is undisturbed, and the baggag safe, for it 
is well known that nearly all larcenies on the river are 
effected by those * bipeds " (as Captain St Jobn calls 
them) who elope at the various landing places, while 
the passengers are sleeping in their berths, tickled op 
the nose by Queen Mab, perchance dreaming of 
**Goods, Wares and Merchandizes,” as the lawyers 
say. We hear no brawling ten times in the night of 
‘Hudson Baggage,” * Poughkeepsie Baggage,” dc. 
&c.~-but can rest as comfortably as in the * perfumed 
chambers of the great; without being subject to thos ¢ 
Steam Raat sharks who make a practice of travelling 
in night boats, where escape is so easy at some of the 
intermediate landing places between Albany and New 
York. 





Revrasen.—The N. Y. Sun says that Mr. Ken- 
dali, of the N. O. Picayune, and some others of the 
Santa Fe prisoners who were ascertained to be resi. 
dent Americans, were released ubout the 20th ult., 
and have doubtless reached New Orleans by this time, 





country, who feels jealous for the character of her 
statesmen and proud of her grewing emineuce in the| 


asthe U.S. cutter Woodbury was waiting at Vera 
Cruz or the 2ist, to give them a passage home. Gen. 











are sources of the most delicious and profitable plea- 
snres, and more and more you will (eel the true dig- 
nity and nobility of an intelligent laborer.— Cincinnatti 
Elevator. 





Napoleon's hat once fell off ata review, when a 
young lieutenant stepped forward, picked it up, and 
returaed itto him. “Thank you, Captain,” said the 
Emperor. “In what regiment, sire!’ retorted the 
Sub. quick as lightning. Napoleon smiled, and pass- 
ed on, and forwith bad the lucky youth promoted to 
the step of his ambition. 


Sea ' | Thompson had reached Mexico some days before, and 
ur . oan as the ee and personal attacks i¢ was thought that his active and decided course bad 
made by Legislators upont re character of each others) erected eka Uiiiiilien: 
while sitting in the council of the State or Nation. | 


Mr. Buchanan, ina debate in the Senate to restrict 
indulge in gross personal remarks: he knows they ‘the right of the Executive to send special messengers 
be : 


No maa who has the public welfare at heart wily 


very seldom conduce to any good end: they engender | stated in opposition to such restriction, than when he 
discord and malevolence ; the public and pressing bu-! was Ambassador to St. Peterburgh, his despatches 
siness of the State or Nation is retarded : its prosperi- | from Washington by mail, were regulariy opencd by 
ty, happiness and wants are forgotten, and personal) every European government through whose territory 
invective and ill-will towards each other exclude those |they passed, till the Eagle on the seal, when they 
beneficial efforts which should be constantly exerted | reached him, looked like a turkey-buzzard. 

only for the welfare of the State or Nation at large— - 

and that precious time which should beemployed, and) Fxoripa.—The news from Florida is cheering. 
those energies of mind which ought to be devoted on-| The advantage gained by the troops in their engage- 
ly to the public good, are too often frittered away and, ments with Halleck Tustenuggee, has induced him to 
perverted in crimination and recrimination at the|come in, and surrender himself to Col. Worth. The 
\Shrine of personal malice and revenge. | Colonel promised that he should Le made a chief, and 


offered several other inducements, which has influ- 


This is not the most deplorable state of the case: 
enced. him so, that at the latest advices, he had left 


ithe nation at large becomes disgusted at such folly. | 
| The man of education and refinement estimates the With the intention of bringing in the rest of his peo- 


t ° ° : ° 
'deportmeat and talents of the legislator as puerile and ple. And there is lite doubt, that through the iude- 
l i 
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fatigable exertions of Col. Worth, that this long and 
protracted war will speedily have an end. 





—" fre broke out on ‘S'uesday last in No t- 
too street, destroying a Joiner's shop in which it 
, and scorching several of the adjoining 


riginated 
cal The loss is not more than $200 or $300-- 


buildings. 
no insurance. 
ee 

Enterprisine—The Bostonians are wide awake 
fellows, as they have sent agents to Bremen and Hav. 
re, to secure the landing of emigrants to this country 
at Boston, instead of New-York, that they may pass 
over the Western Railroad, on which the agree to car 
ry them anda goodly store of baggag for $250 a 


head. 











Tar Racx.—-The greut race which took place on 
Tuesday last, on the Union Course; has again result 
ed in the trrumph of the North over the South. Fash- 


turse racing 5 Ct 
7 minutes 324 seconds, and the second in 7 minutes 


and 45 seconds. Fashion was basked. by the Union 


Virginia, 
stakes were $40,000. 
ORL 


Orville L. Holley Esq., late nat gd Senet af crossed the line, near, Detroit, and fired at each other 
the State, has assamed the editorial department ob 25 times without hitting, have been severely repri- 
the Daily Advertiser of this eity, in place of General) manded by their superior. He thinks it a burning 

shame that so much of her Majesty s:itpetre should 
—— be wasted on the eve of a: probable wav with the U. 
States.—Lou. Jour. 


King. 


The landing of the Pilgrim Fathers of Maryland. 
on the site of the ancient city of St. Mary's, was cel- 
ebrated with great pomp and. circumstance, on Tnes- 
day. The preparations were on the most compre- 


hensive scale. 





Accosding to a calculation recently made, thereare |74g 493,—Phil. Ledger. 


180 canals in Great Britain, extending 2,682 miles 
formed, at av expense of £30,000,000 sterling. 








on Tuesday evening, aud anchored ia the North Ri- 





The President has recognized George M. Thatcher 


2s Vice Counsul of his Dianish Majesty for the states| marked that the difference between a great rascal and 
a small one is only this; the former goes to Europe or 
Texas, the latter to.the penitentiary.— New Bedford 


of Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island. 





Myrsrertous.—A “ barrel of pork’? which had:beea 


standing some months ia.a warehouse at Detroit, was, 
} 

















unpacked the other day, and. found to contain the’ sue immediately writs of Election fur State Officers 
bones and: body of a human being smothered ia _pick- | hus organizing at once a State Government for Flor- 
vhole subject was surrounded byjida, under the St.. Joseph Constitution.—florida 
Star. 


led pork. Th 
mystery, as. well as pork. 





Apvice to. Ewicrants.—The N. Y¥. American in, ville, Illinois, riding out on the 16th ult., was thrown 
from his horse and his neck was broken, He was to 


advice to emigrants upon theirarrival in. this country : _— han ro : oo Pye od ee —_ 
‘Go to the country, but not tothe Far West; go in; wedding, attended the services of the funeral on: that 
the interior of the State of New York. You willthen|day. A sad change from the bridal bed to the grave. 


speaking of emigration, offers the following valuable 


be within the reach of friends—insure health aad 
prosperity. The counties of Delaware, Ulster ana 
Chenango, open great advantages to the European 
farmer. Witness.the successful settlements of hun- 
dreds of hardy, industrious Scotchmen and: Welch-. 
‘men in the county of Delaware, They went there 
poor five years. ago;. they now own. fine: productive. 





‘farms. The number of emigiants. that arrived! atthe|ly W. Gregory, of Sand! Lakes. 


ing in. i i!to the Commercial Advertiser, says that a large por- 
ion, the puree _ eg i yo ns a tion of the seventeen liberated ieee have been taken 
is, and making the ee a 2 to Jamaica. The American. consul has received di- 
running two four mile heats, the first in -ections from the Secretary of State tu forward these 
slaves to Richmond, Va. stating that they would be 
surrended to him for that purpose. bin must be all 
humbug on the British government, as the instructions 
Course Jockey Club, and Boston 7 oe arena “* to the Gooneerst the ten not'to give them up, 
known asthe * Napoleon of the turf" The) vere clear and-explicit, and-could not-admit of. doubt. 
—wN. Y. Sun. 


year, were $885.742:50. The estimated value of the 
labor of the paupers, was $54,632 32. 9,239'were for- 
eigners, 446 lunatics, 258 idiots, and 24 mutes. The 


morning that the Indians in Broome are engaged in 
‘ : ; ‘ _ , {stopping people who are on their way to attend the 
(Ge The U.S. brig Dolphin arrived, at New. York! Circuit Court, which sits in Schoharie this week. 


tion, or perhaps they are not sufficiently acquainted with 
—_ the English language to read it 





Quarantine ground, New York, in the moath ot April, 
1842, were 6,952. 





Deatn or Rurus Bennet1t.—The WilisbarreFar- 
mer announces the death of Rufus Bennett, one of 
the three surviving relics of that fatal and bloody battle 
which readered sad and desolate the young colony of 
Wyoming. Mr. Bennett was in the eighteenth year 
of hisage at the time of the massicre, consequently 
at hisdeath, he must have been nearly eighty-two 


years of age. 





A Duet was fought in New Orleans, on the 29th 
inst., between A. W. Pichot and R. C. Martin, in 
which the former was killed at the first time. 


Rutelliqeuce. 











The Creole Slaves.—A letter received by the Trent 





We understand that the two British officers, who 


Pauperism in New York.—The expenses connected 
with the county poor house of N. York, for the last 


whole expense for the poor since 1830. has been $4,- 


Scuounarte Inpians.—We have been. informed this 


We fear they have not seen the Gorernor's proclama.- 


Some one, with more trush thaa. poetry, has re- 


Register. 


Floridaa State.—We stop the press to announce 
the interesting iatelligence that the Committee ap- 
pointed by. the State Convention have decided to is- 


A Bridegroom Killed.--Mr. John B. Davis, of Dan- 








Married. 





_ At Palatine Bridge, on Tuesday last, Epwarp, 
infant son of John and Mary Eacker, late of this 
city. 

In New-York, on Sunday afternoon, Wm.. Henry 
Clayton, Printer. in the 55th year of his age.. 





AUTHORISED. AGENTS. 


The following Brethren have kindly. offered to act a 
| k as Agente,for 
the American Masonic Register. They are duly mae to 


receive subscriptions and menies on its account. 


James Shaw 117 Houston N York {Isaac Cromi isvi 

Wm. Boardman 33 Joues.st\N. ¥,, |A.C Smith ery Clemat Mich 
Joel D. Smith Castleton J,H.Lawrence Memphis Tenn. 
James Teft Coeymans Cornelius Cus ler Mobile 

~—. T. Leggett Troy Wm H Turner Savannah 

S.D. Smith Lansingbu A G Davis Portsmouth Ohio Red 
Joseph Blackburn Poughkeepsie A S Pfister Columbus Miss. 

Jehn S. Weed West Greenfield Jacob Nichols Wellsburgh Va 
Ebenezer Mix Batavia .{ Richard B Dallam St Louis Mo 
Blanchard Powers Cowlsville H Colman Liberty Mo 

Myron L. Burrell Lockport George Fisher Houston Texas. 

C R Vary Boredine O Hughes ‘Paris K 

E W Northrop Le Roy Dr J A Whetstone Washington Ala 
Samuel Graves. Auburn Lewis S Deleplain Wheeling Va 
A P Pfister Tuscaloosa, Alabama [Rev Peyton’P Smith, Monticello 
Charles Steinagel Ci tti, Ohio,| M M Laugh,in Steubenyille, Qhio 
Wm D Johnson, Lagrange, Tenn. j Joseph Cable, Carrollton Ohio, 
Sanders Shanks Shelbyville. Ky. | E B Shaw. Hudson. 

T P Shaffner Cumberland, Md E.C M’Cormick Greenup Co. Ky. 
K Biggs Williamston \ C Geo A Wilson Holly Springs Miss, 
CS Curtis Jacksow Miss. JH Stirman Fayettevil e Ark 

J. Cellner Vickshur W Il-Roberts Milton Ala 

Col Jonathan BerryMich Adrian {Dr Allen Spragve little Bock Ark 
Isaac F Fletcher Cchoes [The £ simaenberger Tallahassee 
G H Saunders Greenesboro Miss 'Wm- Wade Moravia N ¥ 



































NEW ENGLAND TAVERN REMOVED 
4 Subscriber respectfully informs his friends, custo er 
& and the travelling public generally, that he has removea rum 
his old stand, nine duors below. on. the same side of the street, at 
the large and conrmodious house, heretofore known as the Nationt 
al Hotel, No. 159 Market street, and for a number of yearspas- 
occupied by Mrs- Crosby as.a Boarding House. His reasons for 
removing are, that he can better accommodate his customers, and 
more of them, without any additional expense on.their part. The 
house is fourstories high, with a proportionate depth. It is divided 
into a large number of rooms, admirably calculated for families.— 
Men of business, or persons travelling for.pleasure. travellers by 
rail-road, steamboat or stage, will find the New England wellad- 
apted to their accommodation ; being: within five or ten minutes 
walk of the rail road, and within sixty or seventy rods of three 
teamboat landings. Breakfast will always be prepared every 
morning during the season.of navigation, at 6 o'clock, for those 
wishing it, and intending: to take the 7 o’tlock morning boa: for 
_ -_ mene * Te'clock, An exeellent stable is also at 
tatched to the honse, and every convenience for those : 
with their teams, &c. The subscriber emb the. one r 3 
portunity to return his sincere thanks to those who have so libere 
ally patronized him at his old stand, and requests a continuance oc 
their favors at the new one. His old customers and the. publi. 
generally arerespectfully invited to give him a call, and he pled es 
himself to do all in his power to make their while at his house 
both pleasant and agreeable. His terms will be as they have al- 
ways been, viz. single meals 25 cents 


jel9—ly 








A.W. STARKS' 





ASONIC APRONS, of the Degree of Arch or Master, el- 
gantly engraved and printed. on n, a8 well as Diplomas, 
can be had on application to the editor of this paper. asons 
from a distance, requiring any of the above articler, can have them 
— packed up, to the.care of any mercantile house in.sNew 
ork. ’ 


ILLINARY.—MRS. CAMPBELL begs:leave to inform 
sthe Ladies of Albany, that she has just. returned from New 
York with the latest style of patern suitable for Silks, Straw and 
pee Hats. A shareof the public patronage is respectfully 
olicited. 

N. B. Leghorn and Straw Hats bleached and altered as usual; 
~~. — = prooning done for milliners’ in the neatest 
er and at the test i . of Lydi 
aly Aaa shortest notice, at the cor. of Lydius and 














UNT’S SOVEREIGN OINTMENT FOR BURNS 
H AND SCALDS.—This inestimable Ointmentis of so 
great value and importance, that no family should be destitute o 
it, even fur a single day, its virtues are known and can be attest- 
ed by numerous persons in the city and vicinity of Albany, as a 
“ and certain meen h 

he most positive declarations‘as to the efficacy of adverti 
medicines are always led with-suspicion;: but without = 
of contradiction, it is asserted with the utmost confidence that no 
BURN or SCALD can happen, be the pain ever so excruciating 
but instant relief is given to-the sufferer::by the application of the 
t, the fire is quickly extracted, ont. completely removed, 





— —— 


On the 10th inst, by Rev. Mr. ‘Levings, Mr.. Ma- 
thew Morison, to Miss Susan Rengolds, all. of this 
city. 

On the 9th instant, by the Rev. E. E. Gregory, 
Samuel: Hi. Mather, Esq, of Cleveland, to. Miss Eme- 





This Ointment is an cious remedy for all soren ins 
flamation of the Eyes, Salt Rheum, and all cataphou steptinn 

Gets ont Canons, — vn from Aengrappesnion is immediately re- 
iev: its application. is- also. ili 

Roved by, 3 a never failing remedy for 
The Geuine is prepared: by H. Metzger, 28 Hudson, one door 


west of Marke?-Street.. 
D; SPRINGSTEED. 





ld: by 
Wholesale Agent. of. Market &. Hudson. streets, Albany. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED, 


Oh! what is pleasure, in whose chase 
Life’s one bright day has made a race 
Of vanity and lightness ? 


POETRY, 
t From the St.Louis Bulletin. | 


It is singular that the following lines should have| 
been neglected and forgotten by the lovers of Colum-| 
bia’s patriotic music. They were published annony- 
mously some twenty years ago. Eulogy is uaneccessa 
ry; they.only want reading to-be admired. 


PERRY'S .VICTORY. 





Bright was the mora, the peaceful bay 
Shone like a mirror to the sun; 

*Mid greenwood shades and meadows gay, 
The matio birds their lay begun: 

While swelligg.o’er the gloomy woods, 
Was heard the faintly echoed roar— 

The dashing of the foamy floods 
That roll’d on Erie's distant shore. 


The taway wanderer of the wild, 
Paddled his paintea birch canoe, | 
Aad where the wave serenely smiled, 
Swift as the daiting falcon flew. | 
He moved along that peaceful bay, 
And glanced its polished surface o'er, | 
Listening the billows, far away, 
That roll’d on Erie’s lonely shore. | 


What sounds awake my slumbering ear— 
What echoes o’er the water come? 

It is the morning gun I hear, 
The rolling of the distant drum! 

Far o'er the bright, illumined wave, 
I mark the flash—I hear the roar, 

‘That calls from sleep the slumbering brave, 
To fight on Erie’s loaely shore ! 


See how the starry banner floats, 
And sparkles in the sunny ray, 
While sweetly swells the life’s gay notes, | 
In echoes o’er the gleaming bay. | 
Flash follows flash, as through yon fleet, 
Columbia’s cannon’s loudly roar; 
And gallant tars the battle greet, 
That storms on Erie's echoing shore! 


Oh! who can tell. what deeds were done, 
When Britain’s cross on yonder wave, 
Sunk ’neath Co!umbia’s dazzling sun, 
And found in Erie’s flood its grave? 
Who tells the t:iumphs of that day, 
When smiling at the cannon’s roar, 
Our hero mid the bloody fray, 
Conquered on Erie's echuing shore? 


Though many a wounded bosom bleeds 
For sire, for son, for lover dear, 

Yet sorrow smiles amid her weeds,— 
Afiliction dries her tender tear! 

Oh! she exclaims, with glowing pride, 
And ardent thoughts that wildly soar, 

My sire, my son, my lover dear, 
Conquering on Erie’s bloody shore! 


And oft though bickering faction mars, 
And foreign influence’s rives to turn 
Fair feedom’s course, our “stripes and stars*’ 
Shall o’er our heads in triumph burn. 
Then shall our thundering cannon tell 
To foreign slaves, with solemn roar, 
The dread. result they know full well, 
-Of distant Erie's well-fought-shore. 


When soared our eagle to the skies, 
Long, loag, in triumph’s bright array, 
That victory shall proudly rise. 
And when our country’s lights are gone, 
And all her glories are no more, 
How will her fading courage dawn, | 
i 


| 
‘Long shall our country bless the day, | 
| 
} 


To think on Erie's bloody shore! 


A 6 ar to gaze ou whose b ight crown, 

We wait until the sun goes down, 

And find, when it is oe'r us shone, 
No warmth in all its brightness. 


And what is friendship? That false flower 
Which spreads its leaves at daylight's hour, 
Aad closes them at eve; 
Opening its petals to the light, 
Sweet-breathing while the sun shines bright, 
But shutto those who, mid the night 
Of doubt and darkness, grieve. 


And what is fame ? The smile that slays, 
The cup ia which sweet poison plays; 
At best, the flowery wreath 
That's twined around the victim's head, 
When, midst sweet flowers around it spread, 
And harps’ and timbels’ sounds, ‘tis Jed 
Melodiously, to death. 


And whatare hopes? Gay butterflies 
That on the breath cf fancy rise 
Where’er the sun-beam lures them ; 
For ever, ever, on the wing, 
Mocking our faint steps following, 
And as if last caught, perishing 
In the grasp that secures them. 


And our affections, what are they ? 
Oh ! blossoms smiling on the spray, 
All beauty, and all sweetness ; 
But which the canker may lay bare, 
Or rude hands from the branches tear, 
Or blighting winds leave withering there 
Sad types of mortal fleetness, 


And what is life itself? ‘A il 

With sometimes an auspicious gale, 
And some bright sun beams round it, 

But oftener midst tempests cast, 

The lowering sky, the howling blast, 

And whelmed beneath the wave at last, 
Where never plummet sounded. 





TO THE WORKINGMAN. 


When you behold a candidate 
For office, proudly stride along, 
Or at the caucus hear him prate, , 
Lamenting o’er the poor man’s wrong, 
Restrain yourself: keep on your hat, 
Make not the least obsequious fuss, 
For what has an aristocrat 
In Congress, ever done for us? 


When you behold a hero, crowned 
With laurels he has never won— 
While venial fools with locks profound, 
Tell how the glorious deed was done, 
Restrain yourself: keep on your hat, 
Make not the least obsequious fuss, 
But tell his conscience-keepers that 
They shall not palm their lies on us 


When they lament that trade is dead, 
Our factories in a decline,— 
That industry is begging broad, 
And they are stinted in their wine, 
Restrain yourself: keep on your hat, 
Make not the least obsequious fuss, 
Though they lament, he certain that 
*Tis fur themselves, and not for us. 


When they declare each poor man's vote, 
A knell for sacred freedom tolls, 
That honor—virtue—shun the coat, 
Where poverty is pickiug holes. 
Erect.your head, cock up your hat, 
Scorn them, and their unholy fuss, 
And tell the venial birelings that, 
They never shall defranchise us. 


When candidates, with accents bland, 
Ta crowded streets. encounter you— 
And seizing on your toil worn hand, 


a 
Ask how your lovely children do, 
Restrain yourself: keep on your hat, 
Nor make the least odsequious fuss, 
Despise them—if’tis only that, 
They should affect to care for us. 








But when equality shall spread 

| It's banner to the morning air, 

And call the spirits of the dead, 

\ To ble:s their sons assembled there, 

| Arouse yourself, throw up your hat, 
Rend with your shouts the welkin blue 

For know 'mid countless thousands, that 
You hail in each a brother true. 


SONG OF THE SEA ROVER. 











BY DR. JNO. C. M’CABE. 





Fill, fill to the brim the stars grow dim, 
And o’er the quivering sea, 

The night wiads leap in their onward sweep— 
Fill up, I will drink to thee! 


Then away with care, let us dry the tear, 
That from feeling’s fountain would start; 

While memory’s hand, with its mystic wand, 
Stirs the deadening flowers of the heart. 


Oh! [am not old, but my heart is cold 
| ‘To wom an's beautiful smile; 
And a cheek’s rich dye, and a dreamy 2ye, 
Cannot ‘witch me with their guile. 


Sut fill the brim, the stars grow dim, 


| And the moon woos the rising tide ; 


| I'm away from the sea—farewell to thee, 
My blythe boanie barque is my bride! 





| CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS 


| EACH MONTH. 


RAME. PLACE TIME. 
| 
| Temple Eneampment, ; Albany 2d Wednesday 
| Temple R.A. Chapter, | Albany 2d & 4th Tuesday 
| Mount Vernon Lodge § Albany ist & 3d Thursday, 
| Ten ple Lodge, | Albany Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
|; Washington Lodge, Albany 2nd and 4th Thursday 
| Apollo Lodge | Troy Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
| Apollo Chapter, Troy 2d & 4th Tuesday. 
| Apollo Encampment, | Troy 3d Monda y. 
| Evening Star Lodge, | West Troy 2nd & 4th Wednesday. 


' Phoenix Lodge, 

Olive Branch 

(senesee Encampment, 
| Ohio Lodge, No 101, 
Wheeling Chapter, 19, 


Lansingburg 

| Bethany Ge. 
Lockport Nia. 

| Wheeling Va. 


Ist & 3d Thursday. 
: Ist Wednesday. 

2nd Thursday 

ist Monday. 

2d Thursday. 








Wheeling #ncampment | + Ist Saturday. 
Washiugton Council, | ss 2d Monday ev o month 
Utiesa Lodge, 47, Utiea, last Thursday 
Oneida Chapter, 57. “ Ist Thursday. 
Utica Encampment,3 se 3d Tuesday. 
Mount Moriah, | Louisville,Ky | Ist & 3d Monday: 
Louisville Encampment do 4h Saturday. 
King Solomon’s chapter do 21 Monday” 
Tyrian Council do dih ‘Tuesday 
Abrams Lodge do 21 & 4th Thorsday 
Clark Lodge do Istand 3d Thursday 
Lodge of Antiquity do Ist Saturday 
Washington Chapter, Memphis Tenn | 4th Mond ‘y 
Memphis Lodge, do 2d Tuesdav 
Georgia Chapter Savannah Geo: | 34 & 4th Tuesday. 
Solomon Lodge do Ist & 3d Thursday. “3 
Zerubbabel Lodge } do 2d and 4th Thursday 
Oxlethorpe L.odge do ‘dst and 3d Monday. 
Sh-lbyyille Chapter, | Shelbyville, Ky | 1st Monday 

| Solomon’s Lodge, | do iy Monday.. 

: Lafavette ( hapter No 11) Lay range j8d Monday 
Lagrange Lodge No 81 | do 2nd Monday 

| Hudson Logde Hudson Ist Monday 
Hudson Chapter do Qnd Tuesday 

{Hudson Encampment do Ist Friday 
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Is Published every-Saturday, by L;G. HOFFMAN, 
Corner of Market and Division:sts. Albany, 


THE TERMS OF THIS PAPER are Two Dollars in advance, free 
ef postage, to those subscribers residing out of the city. No paper ear be 
sent unless the mouey accompanies the order, except it be through am ac- 
| horised Agent, Where eastern funds cannot be obtained, we will reeeive 
| the notes of solvent banks in the neighborhood at par. ((F Postmaster« 
; are authorised by law to remit money in pa ment fora newspaper free 
|from Postage. which will be done if they are applied to fcr that purpose 
j back Numbers at all times fnrnisheé, 








